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Art. V. — Kristofer Janson and the Eeform op the 
Norwegian Language. 

The last feeble ripple of the French Revolution of 1848 
reached Norway in the so-called workingmen's movement; 
but when the would-be revolutionists broke a few windows, 
and, we believe, attacked a policeman, it grew to be a seri- 
ous matter ; the government stepped in and sent the leaders 
to prison, while the cavalry scattered the rebellious populace. 
The Norwegians are not of a revolutionary temperament ; they 
have just celebrated the millennium of their national existence, 
which seems to speak well for their character as a patriotic 
and law-abiding people. They like to think (as what nation 
does not ?) that their own country still occupies a central posi- 
tion on the historical arena of the world ; and as long as the 
world will allow them to live on in this fond illusion, it will at 
the same time continue to furnish them the first impulse for 
that fresh, healthy circulation of spiritual life, which is both the 
condition and the result of liberty and a recognized nationality. 
We here purposely use the term " nationality " in its narrowest 
sense, because it will furnish us with the corner-stone, on which 
the significance of Kristofer Janson's labors rests. It was evi- 
dently not by a merely accidental coincidence that the move- 
ment, with which he has identified himself, began at the time 
when the national question agitated the half-Slavonic, half-Teu- 
tonic Austria, and when Bismarck, as far as Prussia was con- 
cerned, settled the difficulty in his own summary manner. It 
was the remote ground-swell of the same storm that shook the 
king of Hanover from his throne, convulsed Denmark, and sent 
the representatives from Holstein into the German Reichstag. 
A nation, then, according to the notion of the Norwegian Reform 
party, is not a heaping together of all manner of discordant 
elements, but a race of men, small or great, whom community 
of traditions and feeling binds together into a firm indestructi- 
ble unity, and whose love of the same past directs their hopes 
and their fears to the same future. A party with such an 
ideal conception of nationality would naturally form an oppo- 
sition to those who blindly assert that in union there is 
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strength, regardless of the elements of which the union is 
composed, and by what means it is effected. And this doc- 
trine has also found its representatives in Norway, in the so- 
called Scandinavian party, which as yet by far outnumbers the 
National ultraists, and whose object is nothing less than a 
union of three Scandinavian nations under one king, or perhaps 
even under one government. Without undertaking to pronounce 
upon the merits of the two parties, or their prospects of suc- 
cess or failure, we shall here attempt to give an idea of their 
influence upon the national literature and of the mutual atti- 
tude of their leaders. 

It was in the year 1841 that Parmo Carl Ploug, the Danish 
champion of the Scandinavian cause, was called to the editor- 
ship of " Faedrelandet " (The Fatherland), the chief political 
journal of Copenhagen, and since that time the Scandinavians 
have been a recognized political power in Denmark. By means 
of the University meetings, — the triennial gatherings of the 
academical youth of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, — their 
teachings rapidly gained ground throughout the North. The 
undergraduates and the alumni of the Universities, the major- 
ity of whom continued to maintain their interest in these aca- 
demical reunions, felt themselves a great brotherhood, and 
through them the Scandinavian ideas soon worked to the sur- 
face among all ranks and classes. It became fashionable to 
speak of our old Sagas as Northern (no longer Norwegian) ; it 
was deemed fortunate that Norway had lost her rich old lan- 
guage, because the present dialect, being so nearly identical 
with the Danish, would make the union so much the easier ; 
in short, everything which Norway had boasted her own pecu- 
liar treasure was made the common property of the great ideal 
Scandinavia. Had Denmark and Sweden been as willing to 
give theirs in exchange, the Scandinavians might now have 
been as powerful in Christiania as they are in Copenhagen ; 
but with a very pardonable selfishness they both seemed to 
look upon Norway as the party which was likely to reap the 
profit of the projected union, and accordingly proved far more 
willing to receive than to give. It would lead us too far away 
from our subject to explain what we refer to ; but a glance at 
a collection of Danish ballads, or a slight acquaintance with 
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the well-known controversy between Professor Munch and 
Svend Grundtvig would furnish abundant proof of our asser- 
tion. Under such circumstances the need of a reaction was 
clearly felt, and when Osmund Vinje and Ivar Aasen lifted up 
their voices in favor of the distinctly Norse language, as 
spoken in the slightly varying dialects- of the peasantry, 
they soon found a party ready to rally round their banner. 
There could be no doubt that the Danish language, as 
spoken by the so-called higher classes in Norway, was not a 
natural development or an outgrowth of the old Norse, while 
the fact was not to be denied that the peasant, who had lived 
for centuries in his secluded valley, and exposed to very little 
influence from abroad, was more likely to have preserved those 
peculiarly Norse characteristics, the presence of which are so 
plainly recognizable in the pure old Saga tongue. But here 
was another problem to be solved, which was enough to perplex 
the most ingenious. If the Danish language be a mere foreign 
importation, something that ought to be expelled without mercy, 
and the sooner the better, to give place to what is truly our own, 
what is then to be done with that literature, which we are justly 
so proud of, the noblest fruits of the lives of Norway's best and 
noblest sons, who thought and saw fit to express their thoughts 
•through this foreign medium ? If we keep it and make it as 
hitherto a part of the education of our youth, it will mould the 
thought and impress its stamp upon the language of the coming 
generation ; and if we discard it, we shall have to begin our 
national existence anew. In this dilemma the national cause 
found a strong and fearless champion in the poet and journalist, 
Osmund Vinje, whose later public career, until the time of his 
death in 1870, was marked by an uninterrupted series of 
attacks upon what he regarded as the pseudo-Norse language, 
culture, and society. Having himself sprung from the peas- 
antry, he looked upon the cultivated classes as mere invaders, 
whose unhealthy civilization was destined to be overthrown and 
superseded by a culture of strong and national growth, founded 
on the national past, and drawing its life deeply from the na- 
tional consciousness of the people. He could, therefore, well 
afford to ignore a literature which had never affected the great 
mass of the people, or had any organic connection with their 
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modes of life and thought. His newspaper, Dolen (The 
Peasant), was published in the language of his own native 
Yalley, and with the most biting satire attacked the government 
and the existing order of society. As a poet, Vinje gained well- 
deserved fame through his wonderful work, Storegut (The 
Big Boy), a poem as remarkable for its nervous strength of 
expression as for the striking originality of its plan and color. 
The closing stanza in Welhaven's poem, " Protesilaus," may 
well apply to him : — 

" Whoe'er the vanguard leads in war's alarm, 
He conquers not, he battles for destruction." 

Vinje truly bore the brunt of the battle for the Norse language 
and nationality, but his cynicism and his uncouth manners 
made it difficult for his contemporaries to recognize the noble 
self-sacrifice of his life and the high order of his poetic genius. 
Ivar Aasen, the second leader of the reform, is a man of no 
less talent and distinction than Osmund Vinje, although his 
laurels have been gained in a widely different manner. 
He was little known, however, until his labors in the 
interests of the reform brought his name into public notice. 
Ivar Aasen was well aware that it is a dangerous thing to 
underestimate the strength of one's opponents ; and being by 
nature, as by education, a scholar, he no sooner saw the char- 
acter of the problem which the future was to solve, than he 
eagerly enlisted his heart and his talents for its solution. And, 
at this stage, it was just a scholar's services which were needed. 
It was a difficulty, which every sympathizer with the reform 
must have been fully aware of, that as yet the language, for 
which he claimed the title of Norse, only existed in innumera- 
ble dialects, and that each of these was as Norse in its origin 
as the others. Ivar Aasen, therefore, took upon himself the 
perplexing work of grammatically fixing the varying forms of 
the dialects, and of tracing every anomalous verb or noun back 
to its original Saga form ; and in this manner he has finally 
proved, beyond a doubt, that, these apparently chaotic dialects, 
through their several processes of development, have been sub- 
ject to the working of the most inviolable laws, and that con- 
sequently they have as good a right to exist as any language of 
aristocratic antecedents. His lexicon and his grammar of the 
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Norse language give sufficient evidence that the dialectic dif- 
ferences are such as would naturally disappear when the inter- 
course between the different parts of the country became more 
general. Adjunct M. Nygaard, of Christiansand, has also 
written a very able Norse grammar, and the latest Norwegian 
papers show that John Bunyan is the first foreign author who 
has had the honor of being translated into this new-born 
tongue. But in spite of the indefatigable labors of all these 
men, the Norse language would probably ever have remained 
a closed book to the cultivated classes, had not an author 
arisen, who, aside from his sympathy with the reform, was 
possessed of poetic genius of a sufficiently high order to at- 
tract even those to whom the form of his writings was rather 
a discouragement than a recommendation. And such a man 
the reform gained in Kristofer Janson. 

It was, we believe, in the year 1865 or 1866 that there ap- 
peared in Bergen a little book called Fraa Bygdom (Prom 
the Parishes). It contained two simple but masterly tales, 
written in the peasant's own tongue, and describing with won- 
derful earnestness and fidelity the peasant's ways of life and 
thought. People . read the book and liked it, but perhaps 
looked upon it as a kind of odd experiment, which it would do 
no harm to encourage. When the author, however, soon after- 
wards, declared himself publicly a believer in Vinje's " crazy " 
language reform, the matter began to wear a more serious 
aspect ; and when, about a year later, he published a tragedy, 
Jon Arason (written, of course, in the same language), he 
found that the enthusiasm had abated considerably, and that 
he could no longer expect to have his works judged by their 
own literary merits. When the public saw that Kristofer 
Janson aimed at nothing short of establishing a new national 
literature, and that he was even averse to the idea of having 
his works translated into the common vernacular, the question 
to be decided was no longer about his literary accomplishments, 
but whether a good citizen ought or ought not to encourage 
him in his work as a reformer. His books, Han og Ho 
(He and She), M Slaastkjempa (A Wrestler), and Marit 
Skjolte, all deal with different phases of Norwegian peasant- 
life, and are all remarkable for their genuine simplicity of 
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thought and style, and in several instances exhibit aspects of 
character which hitherto have been without representatives in 
fiction. A volume of " Norse Poems," which he published in 
1868, is a little too strongly flavored with " tendency," and is 
pervaded by a certain persuasive or even polemical tone, which 
frequently impresses its stamp upon the poetical thought, as 
well as its form ; and, being at the best a foreign if not a dis- 
cordant element, will hardly accomplish what its author may 
have intended. 

We have heard that the literary leaders of the reform move- 
ment, as Vinje and Janson, have had to rely mainly on the na- 
tional traditions and the rustic life of the people for the subjects 
of their art. They have not the merit, however, of having been 
the discoverers of this mine, as Bjornson's Synnove Solbah- 
ken and Arne had been published before any of the Norse 
literature had appeared. But if they should also have to rely 
upon the people for their material sustenance, we fear they 
would realize but a scanty support. In their present state, 
at least, the peasants are almost totally destitute of literary 
culture; what little reading they do is confined to religious 
books and newspapers, and if a taste for a higher order of lit- 
erature could be awakened among them the chances are, that 
the well-known scenes of their own life, in which the " Norse 
Norsemen " delight, would possess far less attraction for them 
than the great brilliant outside world, which they know only 
by name. It would be an unworthy insinuation, however, 
to assume that the natural desire for a wider public has 
been the chief motive of the reformers in their self-sacrificing 
efforts. Had mere popularity been their aim, they, might 
have gained it far more easily by following the beaten high- 
way of literature, than by identifying themselves with a move- 
ment which carried in it a protest against the whole exist- 
ing order of society. And the later career of these Norse re- 
formers has established beyond dispute that their motives have 
been pure and disinterested. Osmund Vinje was willing to 
give up his office in the service of the government rather than 
desert his political principles, and Kristofer Janson, who is a 
graduate of the University of Christiania, and moreover a Can- 
didates Theologies, has declined several offers to enter upon a 
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profitable official career, which in Norway is so alluring to a 
man of talent, and has preferred to take up his abode in the 
little parish of Gausdal in Gudbrandsdale, where, assisted 
by his friend Cand. Theol. Kristofer Bruun, he has established 
a Folkehogskole (a school or seminary for the higher educa- 
tion of the peasants). There he gathers round him the young 
lads of all the neighboring valleys, talks with them of the great 
deeds of their forefathers, teaches them the history and geog- 
raphy of their country, discusses the old and modern literature 
of the world, and continually strives to rouse their interest in 
everything good and noble. In the evenings the pupils often 
assemble in his house, and then those powerful old Norse songs 
which have slept so long are heard again. The experiment of 
establishing these seminaries of " High Folk-Lore " was first 
made in Denmark by the followers of Grundtvig, whose reform 
in many respects bears a strong resemblance to that of Vinje 
and Janson. The idea also first gained ground in Norway 
through the efforts of Ole Arveson and Cand. Anker, who are 
both known as great admirers of Bishop Grundtvig, at the same 
time that they warmly sympathize with the Norse xeform. 
Ole Arveson has made a valuable contribution to the Norse lit- 
erature in his fine collection of poems entitled Bondeblom- 
ster (Flowers of the Peasantry). Many other "Norsemen" 
have lately followed the example of Janson and Arveson, and 
have founded similar seminaries in almost all the principal dis- 
tricts of Norway ; and when the reform can bear such fruits in 
the general desire to enlighten the great mass of the people, 
and to raise them from that state of ignorance and servi- 
tude in which the feudal practices (which still linger in the 
Norse valleys) and the absence of any spiritual interests have 
kept them, we think it must be entitled to the admiration and 
gratitude of every friend of culture and popular freedom. These 
young peasant lads, who return to their native valleys after 
having spent two or three years in daily intercourse with men 
like Janson, Bruun, and Arveson, even if they have acquired 
but a moderate amount of positive knowledge, cannot but carry 
with them a living consciousness that there is something in 
this life which, without being at variance with the toil of the 
plough and the harrow, still possesses the power to lift the 
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thoughts of men beyond them, and to exalt and idealize every 
honest human occupation. And, of the many who come, there 
may be some whom nature has richly endowed, whose minds 
hare only been waiting for the wakening sunshine and a con- 
genial atmosphere to send forth those rich flowers of genius 
which would have remained hidden in the germ had not the 
conditions of growth been present. And that it has been Kris- 
tofer Janson's good fortune to hit upon such natures, we judge 
from his own words, written to a friend during the present 
year: — 

" You may believe there are many fine and deep natures among the 
peasants here in Gudbrandsdale. I have lately moved the school far- 
ther south to Gausdal, as you will see from the superscription of my 
letter, and here I intend to remain. Here I gather together the young 
peasant lads from all the neighboring valleys, from Nordmore, Sund- 
more, Telemark, and Listerland ; and it is this intercourse which will 

be strong to bind our country together I don't know if you have 

any idea of what I mean by Folkehdgskoler, since they are something 
new, and have probably been established since -you left your country. 
In my opinion they are the best news I can send you from home, for 
it is upon these schools that the future of our country in many respects 
depends. They are intended for grown-up peasant lads, and are car- 
ried on mostly by oral lectures, without any compulsion, or reciting of 
lessons. Their object is rather the wakening of the peasant; to loosen 
that which is bound in him, the thoughts and the feelings which lie 
dimly dreaming in his heart." 

If we have succeeded in giving anything like a clear idea of 
the origin and the object of this remarkable movement, the 
reader will have understood that the establishment of these 
seminaries for the higher enlightenment of the people was the 
necessary result and the consequent fulfilment of the principles 
which the reformers from the beginning had declared as their 
platform. If the civilization of our higher classes is imported 
and foreign, and our hope for the future lies in our strict 
adherence to and development in the direction of what truly 
belongs to our own nation, then, if these preliminaries are true, 
there is no possible escape from the conclusion, that the peas- 
antry bear the future of our land, and that the sooner they can 
be made aware of that fact, and the sooner they can be made 
worthy bearers of it, the earlier we shall be able to occupy that 
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place among the nations to which the inherent strength and 
intellectuality of our Northern blood entitles us. The conclu- 
sion was inevitable, and Kristofer Janson and his followers 
no sooner saw the requirements of their reform than they 
fearlessly set to work in the face of prejudice, mistrust, and rid- 
icule. They were not frightened at the gigantic dimensions of 
the labor to which they were called, for not only their heads 
but also their hearts were enlisted in the cause of the reform. 
And the possession of many such men, we think, would con- 
tain a fair promise for the future of any country. 

Kristofer Janson's latest work, and the one to which we 
shall here especially direct the reader's attention, is " Sigmund 
Bresteson," a poetical version of the well-known old " Parey- 
inga Saga" (the Saga of the Faroe-Islanders). Here again 
the tendency is apparent on the very first page, in the Dedica- 
tion to the Norwegian peasant. We immediately feel that it 
is the reformer, Kristofer Janson, we have first to do with, and 
secondarily the poet. We translate a few verses from this 
Dedication, not attempting to smooth over certain roughnesses 
in the sound as well as in the form of the verse, which certainly 
have their parallels in the poetical parts of the Sagas, and 
which, for this reason, may have been intentional with the 
author : — 

" Thou, Norway's peasant, strong and stern, 
The ancient Saga-book I take. 
On thy hearth I sit, where the fagots burn, 
And with my song thy spirit wake. 

" Long thou hast wandered, dull and slow, 
And hid the thoughts thy strong soul fed ; 
Of those that slept in the hill below 
Unmindful, in thy strife for bread. 

" But if its root forget the race, 

And sons forget their fathers' cares, 
Then remedies are vain. Alas ! 

The mark of death the race then bears. 

" And therefore up, while day is bright. 
Ye sons of Sogn and Gudbrandsdale, 
On your old sires bend your sight, 
If your own likeness you can tell. 
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" But if once your backs ye raise, 

And forward tread, with head uplift, 
And seek the storm-wind's trackless ways, 
With gladsome song, and sail unreefed, 

" And swift on skees,* o'er mounts of snow, 
Chasing the deer and bird, ye run; 
And with your daring leaps do show 
That ye have legs to stand upon ; 

" If spite of sneers and scorn, by force 

Forward to kings and priests ye throng, 
With fearless truth, in plain discourse, 
And in your fathers' ancient tongue, 

" And beg not thoughts, allowed by grace, 
But battle, till your rights are won ; — 
Then here I name you the proud race 
Of ancient Sigmund Bresteson." 

One needs no further assurance that the author has had an 
object in his work, a purpose outside of the poem, and not 
necessarily flowing from it. And such a purpose cannot but 
hamper his freedom, draw his imagination earthward, and force 
it into this stereotyped mould, which the moralist and not the 
poet in him has set up for imitation. It is this conscious- 
ness that all eyes are watching him, that he is being exhibited 
as an example to his race, and a pattern Norse peasant, — it is 
this which at times makes Sigmund Bresteson feel ill at ease, 
and which dictates his words and actions in the scenes where 
he appears to least advantage. Consequently, that ineffable 
charm of a tuneful nature, singing, as Keats says, at "full- 
throated ease," singing because the heart overbrims with 
song, we shall seek in vain in " Sigmund Bresteson." If the 
poem were altogether epic in character, we might not be justified 
in approaching it with such expectations ; but in claiming the 
advantages of a varied verse and generally adopted lyrical 
metres, the author has evidently hinted the standard by which 
he wished his work to be judged. 

The prelude, " On the Faroe Isles," is a very delightful bit of 
foreground painting, and, moreover, with great felicity accom- 
plishes the object of a prelude, that of attuning the reader's 

* Skees are a peculiar kind of Norwegian snow-shoes. They are from four to 
six feet long, about the width of the foot, and polished on the underside so as to 
glide easily over the snow. The front end is pointed, and is bent upwards. 
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mind to the grand theme of the poem. It is all full of that 
wildl picturesqueness which, indeed, characterizes every scene 
and incident in the succeeding narrative : — 

" The Faroe Isles are wild and -waste ; 
The dusky mount, with naked breast, 
Full grimly laughs while 'gainst its knee 
The surges break incessantly. 

" Here blows the whale ; the drowsy seal 
Amid the shells and sea-weed plays ; 
And clouds of sea-birds half reveal 
The crags, the reefs, and narrow bays. 

" The Storm-wind, he who, bold and strong, 
Durst sink the boats, uproot the trees, 
He meekly steals the shores along, 
Chanting repentant melodies." 

In the next canto, if we may honor it with such a dignified 
title, we make the acquaintance of" Trond in Gote," who figures 
throughout the poem, and who is thus described : — 
" Trond in Gbte was a goodly churl. 

Ked as the fox's skin was his hair, 
And his heart as the wolfs was wicked. 
' One must not judge the dog from his hair,' 
' And if the cow be black, the milk will be white still,' said Trond." 

It is not to be denied that the highest art will always avoid 
explanations of this kind ; it betrays a certain want of trust in 
the intelligence of one's readers to label every character, at its 
first appearance, with his moral testimonials. We should not 
be surprised, however, if the author, in his blind admiration of 
the Sagas, has wilfully attempted to imitate their defects as 
well as their perfections. And in the Sagas these leading hints 
are not unfrequent. But most of the Sagas had existed a long 
time before they were written down, and these hints are proba- 
bly reminiscences of the story-teller's somewhat colloquial 
style, as sitting by the hearth, in the late winter nights, he 
gathered his household around him, and tried to adapt his tale 
to the comprehension of the different classes of men whom 
chance had brought together. " Now Oswif is out of our story," 
we read in Njala,* the masterpiece of all the Icelandic Sagas ; 

* In speaking of the old Icelandic histories, the word " Saga " is often omitted 
to avoid repetition ; the letter a is then added to the name of the history, if it ends 
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and in the description of Njal's sons, " These will all after- 
wards figure in our story." Of Njal himself, the author gives 
us a most minutely detailed portrait, stating from the begin- 
ning not only, that he was handsome of face, although he had 
no heard, but also giving a complete list of all his accomplish- 
ments, and his good as well as his evil qualities. It reminds 
one a little of Bottom the weaver, and his fellow-actors in the 
Midsummer Night's Dream : — 

" This man, with lantern, dog, and bush of thorn, 
Presenteth moonshine," 

but can hardly be worthy of imitation in this age. But to re- 
turn to Trond in Gote : — 

" So broad on his bench he sat, 
And dealt commands to his slave; 
But if a grandee came near, 
Full lowly would he behave. 
• It is always the best withe that is the meekest,' said Trond. 

" In came Havgrim, the chieftain, 
His broadsword he flung on the board. 
' Now sooth, my friend, thou must help me 
With more than useless word.' 
1 Well, have you got sand in your washing-rag ? ' said Trond." 

Havgrim now explains that he has had a quarrel with the 
two chiefs, Breste and Beine, to which Trond laconically re- 
plies, that " he who barks himself has no need of keeping a 
dog." He now feels bound to wreak his vengeance on the 
offenders, and after some bargaining, Trond promises to help 
him. The two following cantos give a very vivid description 
of the attack upon Breste and Beine, which results in the death 
of both the assailing and the assailed party. Only Trond in 
Gote survives to reap the benefit of the deed. He attempts 
to sell the children of the slain, Tore Beineson and Sigmund 
Bresteson, as slaves ; but the man to whom he offers them, on 
learning their origin, compels him to give them up without 
payment. They are now brought to Norway, where they are 
fostered on the Dovre mountains by a peasant, who calls him- 
self Ulv, but who afterwards turns out to be a renowned out- 
law, whose real name is Torkell Turrfrost : — 

with a consonant. Njala thus comes to mean Njal's Saga. Saxdala stands for 
Saxdala Saga, etc. 
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" A goodlier farm yon scarce could find ; 
And they fared sumptuously. 
The housewife was exceedingly kind ; 
And Turid, full fair was she." 

Turid is of course Torkell Turrfrost's daughter ; and even if 
she had not been as fair as she is said to have been, we might 
easily have conjectured, what was to follow. There is some- 
thing, which in Norway is called " house- warmth," and is de- 
fined as a kind of subtle influence ; which half unconsciously 
draws the members of the same household ever nearer together. 
It is a recognized power — we had nearly said, in Church and 
State, but we can unhesitatingly assert — in society, and forms 
an indispensable link in the calculations of fond mothers, and, 
in the case of Sigmund and Turid, this power soon makes it- 
self felt, and is joyfully hailed by both. 

The custom of making love in rhymes, or alliterated riddles 
(which are of course very easily guessed), is, we believe, still 
kept up in some parts of Norway. In Landstad's collection 
of Norwegian ballads there are found several modern speci- 
mens. The love-making of Sigmund and Turid runs thus : — 

Sigmund. " Listen, listen, Turid ; 

Canst thou read my riddles ? — 
Fog-horn fays that famish 
Far in fog-realms dwelling. 
Darkening doubts oppress me ; 
And my thoughts I liken 
To the bashful blossoms 
Through the leaflets peeping. 
Turid. " Tell thy tidings, Sigmund ; 
Turid truly listens. 

Speak ! for when thou speakest 
Forward throng fair visions ; 
And, like blithesome fairies, 
Flit across my bosom." 

Sigmund then asks what she supposes has the greatest 
power to make a man happy, to smooth the wrinkles on his 
brow, and to make him forgetful of his sorrows. "Victory 
and an honored name," says she, " bring the greatest happi- 
ness ; fame smooths the wrinkles upon the hero's brow, and 
skaldship, the gift of song, makes man forgetful of his sor- 
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" Nay ; to meet my maiden, 
Higher bliss I know not ; 
She can smooth the wrinkles 
From the troubled forehead. 
From her eye's bright lustre 
Hope and joy we borrow ; 
In her fond embraces 
Man forgets his sorrow." 

After having tested Turid's ingenuity by several more rid- 
dles of the same nature, all of which her modesty forbids her 
to guess, Sigmund finally exclaims : — 

" Free and mountain-fostered, 
Gleams my bliss full brightly ; 
Here the blushful maiden 
Whom my kiss has plighted, — 
Turid ! mountain blossom ! — 
Smileth in the snow-drift ; 
Here will dwell the eagle, 
Here his rest he findeth." 

But Sigmund soon has leisure to regret his hasty promises ; 
the memory of his father's bloody death, which he had himself 
witnessed, weighs heavily upon his mind, and a craven wretch 
he would be in his own and in other men's eyes if he neg- 
lected to avenge his blood upon the slayer. He informs Tore, 
his foster-brother, of his purpose, and they determine to leave 
Torkell Turrfrost. Torkell himself follows them down the 
mountain, and, at parting, asks them about their family and 
their previous history. " For I should like to know," says he, 
" who they are whom I have fostered for six years, and from 
what race they have sprung." Sigmund willingly answers his 
questions, whereupon Torkell, in return, tells them his Saga. 
The foster-brothers now betake themselves to the court of 
Hakon Jarl, who was at that time the ruler of Norway, but, not 
being of the ancient royal race, had not assumed the name of 
king. Here they find the Jarl sitting in the high seat on the 
dais, while the scalds sing his great deeds, and his warriors, 
seated on the cross-benches, quaff the nut-brown mead out of 
the silver-mounted ox-horns : — 

" Then stepped Einar forth, the scald from Iceland ; 
Hushed the din, for all were fain to listen. 
With his hand the harp he clasped full firmly ; 
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Nimbly ran o'er strings of gold his fingers. 
And he sings, as on the heath the storm-wind ; 
Wild his lay, like helmet-cleaving broadswords. 
And he sings the lusty life of Vikings ; 
Sings the clash of swords, where red the billows 
Blush, and rise in foam by whizzing arrows 
Lashed, as thick they fly like winter hail-storms ; 
Then in death they sink, the mighty warriors. 
Thus the scald : and on the walls the armor 
Rattles, and Valkyrias * through the wide hall 
Hover, and they rouse Jarl Hakon's warriors; 
Fists are clenched, and wild their eyes are burning. 
Then the Jarl takes from his arm a gold ring, 
Holds it toward the scald ; 't was large and gleaming. 
Einar lifts aloft the glittering gold ring : 
' Ever praised be thou, my generous master.' 

In comes Sigmund with his brother Tore ; 
' Hail to thee, my mighty lord and master. 
I am Sigmund, Breste was my father, 
He who found his death in distant Faroe. 
To avenge my father now I purpose, 
And to ask thy aid is here my errand.' " 

Sigmund and Tore now enlist in Hakon Jarl's Mrd, or body- 
guard, and after a few years of faithful service they accomplish 
their purpose. The Jarl gives them men and ships, wherewith 
they set out for the Faroe Islands ; but, before parting, Sig- 
mund has an interview with the Jarl. The latter is widely 
known as a zealous worshipper of the old gods, and having 
never seen Sigmund bring offerings to Odin and Thor, he asks 
him about his faith : — 

" ' Hear, Sigmund ; thou must tell me how is it with thy faith ; 
Who is thy god, and fearest thou not Thor's and Odin's wrath ? ' 

" And Sigmund raised his eyes, and gave a toss with his head, 
And both his hands he clasped upon his trusty blade. 

" ' I believe in what I see, and I trust the thing I know ; 
I trust in that which helps a man, when in distress and woe. 

" ' And what I see is, that my frame is strong and very good ; 
And what I know is, that my sword has oft my foes withstood. 

" ' I never prayed to gods like yours, hewn out of wood or stone, 
And heretofore my faith, Sir Jarl, was in myself alone.' " 

* Valkyrias, the three warlike virgins ; the choosers of the slain. 
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The Jarl is much displeased at his words, and tries vainly to 
persuade him of the power of the gods of Valhal. At length 
he conducts him to the sacred grove, where the images of the 
gpds stand around the bloody doom-stones. Here he takes a 
golden ring from the arm of one of the images, and clasps it on 
Sigmund's, praying that the high gods may prosper him on his 
journey. 

At the Faroe Islands Sigmund finds Ossur, Havgrim's son, 
in possession of his paternal estate, and immediately after his 
landing attacks and defeats him. Ossur himself is slain, with 
many of his men. But Trond in Gote, who had been the cause 
of Breste's death, with his usual shrewdness escapes the 
fate Sigmund has intended for him. They open negotiations, 
and having by common consent appointed Hakon Jarl arbitra- 
tor, the foster-brothers again return to Norway to submit their 
case to his decision. 

Turid, in the mean while, lives on the Dovre mountain, weep- 
ing over the babe Sigmund has left her, sings her wayward 
lullabies for him, and teaches him now to curse and now to 
bless his father's name : — 

" Hush, hush, my baby dear ; 
Thoughts of vengeance I pour in thine ear ; 
Vengeance, babe, for my spotless name, 
Vengeance, too, for my blush of shame. 
Vengeance for tears, and vengeance for hate, 
Vengeance for hunger and low estate ; 
Vengence for the nights of waking, 
When weeping in bed I sate. 

" Hush, hush, my baby dear, 
Mighty thoughts I pour in thine ear ; 
I 've devoted thee to deeds of might, 
Quickly grow then in stature and height. 
For thou shalt fly o'er the billows blue, 
Gather around thee a stalwart crew; 
And wide o'er the wide world roaming, 
Thy father's track pursue. 

" Hush, bush, my baby dear, 
Lightsome dreams I pour in thine ear; 
Heed not this wayward song of mine, 
Think of thy father, that cleaveth the brine. 
He shall come to his child one day, 
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Free us all from the mountain gray ; 
Shall wipe the tear from the eyelid, 
And chase our sorrow away. 

" Hush, hush, my baby dear, 
Thy father now kisses away thy tear ; 
Wait but a little, and I shall tell 
The deeds of thy father I know so well. 
How he could brave both hunger and cold, 
How he used to kiss thy mother of old ; 
And how he was kind and loving, 
Nay, matchless, and good as gold ! " 

And Turid is not disappointed in her faith. The nineteenth 
canto, describing Sigmund's return, is truly Norse in feeling, 
and pervaded by that sturdy homeliness which characterizes all 
the leading situations of the Saga. And here, we think, is a 
genuine stroke of nature. Turid has betrayed very little emo- 
tion at seeing Sigmund ; she has daily expected him through 
long and weary years, but when he finally fulfils her expecta- 
tions she is as if struck dumb, and hardly knows whether to 
believe her own eyes ; he who would have judged her heart by 
her conduct would have been sure to misjudge her : — 

" Far away from the tumult she silently sped, 
To the place where her child lay asleep in"his bed ; 
Such wildered yearnings she felt in her breast, 
And, weeping, the boy to her heart she pressed. 
' Now tell me, my babe, shall it not be confessed, 
That truer is none than thy father ? ' " 

Sigmund now brings his bride to Hlade, where Hakon Jarl 
celebrates their wedding ; he then returns with his wife to his 
home, and is appointed earl of the Faroe Islands. Trond in 
Gote, after having made several attempts to escape the pay- 
ment of the fine for Breste's death, is finally compelled to 
abide by the Jarl's arbitration. A few years later we find Sig- 
mund fighting in the famous battle of the Jomsvikings, where 
Hakon Jarl sacrifices his son to one of the Valkyrias. But 
the dearly bought victory was of little avail. Shortly after the 
battle, Olaf Trygveson, a descendant of the royal race of Har- 
old the Fair-haired, invades the country, and deserted by all 
except his mistress, Tora of Rimul, Hakon meets his death at 
the hand of his thrall, Karker. The new king loses no time in . 

vol. cxv. — no. 237. 26 
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gaining the earls of the realm for his cause, and among the rest 
also sends a messenger to Sigmund, inviting him to an inter- 
view, and giving him the choice between Christ the White and 
the loss of his earldom. And now it appears to us that Sig- 
mund's conduct becomes a little equivocal. It does not help 
matters much that the poet, through a fine moonlight night on 
the sea, attunes his mind to a reflective mood. We cannot 
doubt that, in spite of the moonlight and the philosophical prob- 
lem of the nature of truth, which now for the first time seems 
to worry him, the late political events still remain foremost in 
his thoughts. At last he is obliged to confess to himself where 
the real difficulty lies, for he ends his revery with the reflec- 
tion : " To-morrow I shall be in Norway ; to-morrow I shall 
stand before King Olaf." The next day he accordingly makes 
his appearance before the king with twenty men, and when 
the latter wonders that he comes so well attended, Sigmund 
announces that he has five times as many waiting for him at 
the ships. The following cantos, describing Sigmund's inter- 
course with King Olaf, and his final conversion to Christianity, 
do not sustain the reader's interest to the same degree as the 
stirring Saga-like strain of his childhood and youth. They 
contain a number of fine situations, and possess enough of the 
same traits, which characterize the first part of the book to be 
eminently readable. But for some reason or other the hero 
has no longer the same claim upon the reader's sympathy, and 
he never succeeds in establishing beyond cavil the sincerity of 
his conversion. It may be quoted in his defence, that if his 
religion had not had its root in his heart, he would hardly have 
taken the trouble to convert his countrymen on his return to 
the Faroe Islands ; but here he acted again by command of 
the king ; and, moreover, conversions were a far more sum- 
mary process then than nowadays. There can be little doubt 
that all the priests and monks, that Olaf brought with him, 
would have accomplished little if his own sword had not 
preached more loudly than them all. 

Trond in Gote, in the mean while, has fostered Leiv Ossur- 
son, the son of Ossur Havgrimson, whom Sigmund had slain, 
and having been compelled by the latter to receive baptism, his 
ire is again roused, and the thoughts of vengeance leave him 
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no rest. Under pretence of avenging the death of Ossur, he 
attacks Sigmund by night with sixty men, and sets fire to his 
house. And here again the author has allowed his warlike 
spirits to run away with him. It may be Norse, but it certainly 
does not enhance either the picturesque or the aesthetic effect 
of the scene to have Turid so far forget her womanly nature as 
to mingle with the men, helmet on her head, and axe in hand, 
and fight like a lioness. We have no doubt the poet can, in this 
instance, point to his authority ; but that hardly alters the fact, 
that the incident is revolting to our sense of aesthetic propri- 
ety, and that consequently in a poem it does more harm than 
good. In reading Sigmund Bresteson the question has often 
occurred to us, whether the author would not have achieved a 
better success, if he had been more careful to keep in mind that 
he was writing a poem, and not a mere historical narrative. 
Tegner was, as far as we know, the first Scandinavian to adopt 
a varied verse for the treatment of epic subjects ; and the ad- 
vantages of such a course are too evident to need any explana- 
tion. Tegner, however, did not forget that in claiming the 
advantages of the lyrical verse, he also assumed duties and 
responsibilities, which he could not violate with impunity. To 
treat an historical theme poetically, necessarily involves a sac- 
rifice on the one side or the other. The historian who, in the 
endeavor to shed a poetical light upon his narrative, would leave 
out or alter historical facts, would be guilty of a falsehood ; but 
no one would think of blaming a poet for taking the same lib- 
erty ; while on the other hand we should, in nine instances out 
of ten, strongly criticise him for want of aesthetical judgment, 
if he did not liberally apply the pruning-knife. In fact, histori- 
cal poetry can no more than any other kind of poetry be wholly 
independent of the time in and for which it is written. What 
may have been a strong dramatic or tragical motive in one age, 
may have altogether vanished from another, and may no longer 
appeal to the feelings of men, except as a revolting barbarism. 
Schiller has evidently felt this when he says : — 

" Alles widerholt sich nur im Leben, 
Ewig jung ist nur die Phantasie ; 
Was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben, 
Das allein veraltet nie." 
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This work, however, of adapting an historical theme to the 
age for which it is written, must necessarily, from the nature of 
the case, be an essentially negative one ; it is not accomplished 
by altogether removing one's point of view from the past into 
the present ; not by mixing the social and moral ideas of one's 
own time with that of the poem, but, on the contrary, rather by 
not representing that which through the lapse of time has lost 
its aesthetical value. And in this, we think, lies the chief fail- 
ing of Sigmund Bresteson. The author has truthfully depicted 
the old heroic age ; he has painted his heroes rude and rough, 
as they were, not always pleasing, but wonderfully lifelike ; 
nay, he has even in his over-scrupulousness appended several 
pages of notes and personal information^ apparently to satisfy 
the curiosity of those who, at the close of the book, are anxious 
to know " what became of them afterwards." Speaking of 
Hakon Jarl's death, he adds the following note : — 

" When Olaf Trygveson was about to land in Drontheim, he met 
Erlend, a very hopeful son of Hakon Jarl, who had intended to escape. 
Erlend sprang into the water, but Olaf seized the tiller, flung it after 
him and struck him on the head, so that his skull burst. That was his 
death." 

Again, at the end of the book, he gives an account in prose 
of the doings of Sigmund's widow, of how his daughter was 
married, how his sons grew up to be common peasants, etc., 
all of which goes to prove that the author has looked upon the 
task before him mainly as an historian, and at least only sec- 
ondarily as a poet. And Kristofer Janson himself, with his 
deep-rooted reverence for the early monuments of his nation, 
would probably be the first to admit that for a second historian 
of the Saga time (at least in separate productions) there can 
be no well-founded demand. Truthfulness was, as we learn 
from numerous passages iii Njala and many other Icelandic 
histories, the first aim of the Saga-man, and misrepresentation 
of a man's deeds, when he could no. longer himself take revenge 
on the slanderer, was a crime which was liable to be resented 
by his nearest living relative. But to the poet the ancient 
Sagas indeed offer a wide field, which is destined to yield an 
abundant harvest. 

We left Sigmund at a very critical moment, attacked at 
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midnight with fire and sword, and with his house surrounded 
by his deadliest enemies. He escapes with his foster-brother, 
Tore, and pursued by Leiv Ossurson and Trond in Gote, seeks 
refuge in the sea. In a terrible tempest he swims, with Tore 
on his back, over to one of the neighboring islands, and is there 
miserably murdered by a peasant, Thorgrim, whom the glitter- 
ing gold ring, he had received from Hakon Jarl, tempts to the 
deed. The Danish poet, Hauch, has in one of his essays at- 
tempted to prove that in the best of the old Sn gas the story-teller 
has had higher aims than those of simple historical fidelity ; 
that, in fact, the skilful hand of the artist may be recognized 
in the development of plot and in the denouement of Njala, 
Laxdola, and others. As evidence of this he quotes the dif- 
ference in the proceedings at each of Halgerda's marriages, and 
the conscious and intentional revelation of the terrible abyss to 
which the Icelandic idea of revenge and honor must necessa- 
rily lead. And we do not hesitate to pronounce this another 
proof that the ancient author of the " Fareyingja " cannot have 
been so wholly ignorant of the demands of art. At first sight 
it seems anything but just, that the noble Sigmund should per- 
ish in this pitiful manner, surprised in the gloom of night by a 
treacherous enemy, being, for the first time in his life, forced to 
flee, and then, after having lost his sword, finding death at the 
hand of an avaricious peasant. It is apparently injustice and 
treachery which here triumph over nobility and worth. But 
looking more closely at the circumstances of his death, we shall 
even here find the traces of something, which, considering the 
superstitious spirit of the age, may have the appearance of a 
just retribution. It is evidently not by a mere accident, that the 
Saga-man emphasizes the fact, that it was Hakon Jarl's ring on 
Sigmund's arm which impelled the murderer to his deed ; and 
looking again at the history of this ring, we no longer wonder 
that it proves fatal to its wearer. Hakon Jarl had taken it 
from the arm of his favorite divinity, probably from the Valky- 
ria, to whom he afterwards sacrificed his son. He had him- 
self put it on Sigmund's arm, and commanded him never to 
part with it; and, consequently, when King Olaf asks him for 
it, he answers : — 

" Nay, Lord, this ring to me the great Jarl Hakon gave ; 
As a keepsake from him shall I wear it to my grave. 
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" As an omen of good luck he gave it me of old ; 
Full many a tear it cost him, — and tears are more than gold, — 
And solemnly I promised to wear it on my arm, 
And my promise do I keep, be it for good or harm. 

" Then suddenly with wrath flushed the visage of the king; 
I offered thee salvation, thy death shall be that ring. 
Whence that infernal gold hath come I clearly now discern, 
How the flames of hell itself in this ring of Hakon burn." 

Knowing this prophecy, it will not surprise us that the ring 
carries no blessing with it. To the mind of the Norsemen the 
old gods were still a reality, although they had ceased to be- 
lieve in them as saving powers. Christ the White stood before 
them as the conqueror of Odin and Thor, and at first they prob- 
ably worshipped him, because they believed him to be the 
stronger. The heathen deities then gradually assumed the 
character of demons, who from time to time tried to allure the 
souls, whom Christ had saved, back into the old darkness. An 
attempt, therefore, to reconcile heathendom and Christianity 
was, and, we think, is yet in some parts of Norway regarded 
as a most dangerous experiment, and sure to result in destruc- 
tion. And as such, the ancient author of the Saga may have 
considered Sigmund's continuing to wear the Jarl's ring; 
and, although wholly unconscious on his part, still as typifying 
this dangerous reconciliation, could not but bear in it the germ 
of evil. This is not necessarily at variance with Max Miiller's 
theory* of the growth of Christianity in the North, out of the 
heathen prophecies and traditions. In the earliest times the 
missionaries undoubtedly made use of the prophecy of Ragna- 
rok and others, which they could interpret as referring to the 
reign of Christ ; but even if thereby they could convince the 
people, that the " old gods " were dead, they could not alto- 
gether annihilate them, or prevent them from taking their 
places among the powers of evil. That this really was the 
common belief, is abundantly proved by the legend of Asgaards- 
reieti and many other superstitions. We cannot but won- 
der that this fine dramatic motive in Sigmund's honorable 
adherence to his promise to the Jarl, as conflicting with the 

* Chips from a German Workshop, Vol. II., " The Norsemen in Iceland." 
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foreshadowed doom in the king's prophecy, has so altogether 
escaped Kristofer Janson's notice. It is again his regard for 
truth which must have blinded his eye ; the Saga probably 
does not speak of any such struggle in Sigmund's mind, and 
consequently he has not felt at liberty to introduce it. 

The book ends with a draapa, or death-song, over Sigmund, 
written in rhymeless, alliterated verses, in the style of the old 

Norse scalds : — 

" Fallen the free-born 
Fearless swordsman ; 
The hopes of his land 
With him are buried. 
Lifeless lies he ! 
But, nay ! late living; 
Living till Saga 
Sleep-bound slumbers." 

Hjalmar Hjorth Botesen. 



Art. VI. — The Political Campaign op 1872. 

The description of a well known public character as " a first- 
rate second-rate man," might be so modified as to give a very 
fair idea of the relative importance of the campaign now tech- 
nically said to be convulsing the country. Of course the press 
and the speakers engaged in rallying the opposing sides speak 
of the issues at stake as simply momentous and unprecedented, 
involving practically nothing less than national ruin in the 
inevitable failure at the polls of one or the other of these irrec- 
oncilable classes of prophets ; and we observe that even so 
self-contained a participant in the struggle as Mr. Wendell 
Phillips claims that his candidate stands for " loyalty to-day 
and salvation ever after." This is the traditional electioneer- 
ing war-cry, which with " Vote early," " Get out the last man," 
etc., has done good service in every Presidential campaign thus 
far, and, it is presumed, will continue in favor till our politi- 
cal duties are resolved by the processes of pure reason. The 
truth is, something has been gained by the great elemental 
epoch from which we are just emerging. The rehabilitation 



